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portions of the story were omitted altogether. Still it is a concise and 
authoritative narrative of Spain's activities in borderlands of North 
America. It also contains charming descriptions of life in those regions 
during the old regime. The decision of the Yale university press to 
publish the Chronicles in a cheaper edition than the Abraham Lincoln 
edition will undoubtedly bring this scholarly and interesting work with- 
in the reach of a much wider circle of readers. 

"William Spence Robertson 

Civilization in the United States. An inquiry by thirty Americans. 
Edited by Harold E. Stearns. (New York : Harcourt, Brace, and 
company, 1922. 577 p. $5.00) 

In this bulky volume thirty American intellectuals and three for- 
eigners have banded together for the purpose of passing judgment upon 
the essentials of American civilization of the present day. The enter- 
prise is a worthy and significant one and of great interest to every 
American historian who envisages the history of his country as some- 
thing more than a story of constitutional and political development. 
The actual accomplishments of the three and thirty, however, fall far 
short of their ideal. Instead of a descriptive and critical survey of 
American social and intellectual life, written in that spirit of sympathy 
without which no criticism can be just, we have here a series of reflec- 
tions, supercilious for the most part, upon certain selected phases of 
American life. 

It would be evident even without consulting the biographical sketches 
in the back of the volume that the outlook of the commentators is essen- 
tially that of city-bred people. Indeed, the range of interest and sym- 
pathetic insight of the commentators is scarcely greater than that section 
of American life which would be visible from the roof of a Broadway 
super-skyscraper. This is apparent, for instance, in the significant omis- 
sions from the list of topics selected for treatment. Although "Busi- 
ness" in the sense of corporate industry is given a chapter by itself, the 
great farm industry is totally ignored. Although industrial labor re- 
ceives attention, the problems of rural life, the increase in farm tenantry, 
the spread of cooperative marketing, and the rise of the new agrarianism 
are passed over. Such topics as prohibition, chautauquas, county fairs, 
women's clubs, and the Saturday evening post with its unparalleled cir- 
culation of two and a quarter million subscribers, when mentioned at all, 
are treated cynically and flippantly. Mr. L. R. Reid is the only one of 
this group of city critics to admit that "The civilization of America is 
predominantly the civilization of the small town" (page 286), and his 
opinion is delivered with a naive mixture of apology and defiance. The 
subject of religious influences in American life was omitted by the editor 
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of the volume because it was "next to impossible to get any one to write 
on the subject." That "The small town" was dignified with a sep- 
arate chapter was no doubt due to the missionary labors undertaken 
during the last few years by Edgar Lee Masters, Sinclair Lewis, and 
other writers acceptable to the metropolitan intelligentsia. 

The task of reviewing this cooperative work is not unlike that of re- 
viewing thirty-three different volumes, for each author has compressed 
within his allotment of pages his own special views of some aspect of 
American civilization. If these critics share any common attitude to- 
ward contemporary American life — and, despite the editor's claims, 
the reviewer is not certain that they do — this common approach is best 
expressed in the words of Mr. J. E. Spingarn: "We [Americans} are all 
cocksure but bewildered children in a world we cannot understand. We 
are all parvenus — parvenus on a new continent, on the fringes of which 
some have lived a little longer than others, but the whole of which has 
been encompassed by none of us for more than two or three generations ; 
parvenus in a new world of steam and electricity, wireless and aeroplane, 
machinery and industry, which none of us has yet been able to subdue 
to a mould that satisfies our deepest cravings ; parvenus in our culture, 
which still seems like a borrowed garment instead of flesh of our flesh 
and bone of our bone" (page 106). 

A few really notable chapters have found places in the collection. 
Among these should be mentioned "The law" by Mr. Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr., "Philosophy" by Mr. H. C. Brown, "Poetry" by Mr. Conrad 
Aiken, and "Scholarship and criticism" by Mr. J. E. Spingarn. These 
meet the test of being thoughtful, scholarly, stimulating, and informing 
critiques of their respective subjects. 

Of particular interest to readers of this Eeview are the discussions of 
historical scholarship in America. To Mr. H. W. Van Loon was as- 
signed the special task of sitting in judgment on "History;" and it is 
evident that he wrote with a willing pen but with little information. It 
is his thesis that history books are viewed with "actual hate" by the 
general public because of the aridity of the work performed by the 
cloistered and monkish historians of the modern school, and that these 
same historians, after making a god of scientific method, stultified them- 
selves by converting history into a branch of chauvinistic apologetics 
during the world war. Without seeking to determine the measure of 
truth in these charges, it is evident that the critic has no knowledge of 
the vast achievements of the modern American historians not only in 
accumulating and classifying a vast array of facts but also in providing 
new and arresting explanations of the past of Europe and America. 
His bibliographical note praises Breasted, Robinson, and Beard as text- 
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book writers, but that these men performed other and more significant 
work he does not state save when he calls attention to The new history, 
which he erroneously says was published "last year." Of the epochal 
work of Turner, Semple, Mahan, McMaster, Andrews, Bolton, Osgood, 
Alvord, Shepherd, G. B. Adams, Haskins, Lea, Taylor, and a host of 
others he knows nothing, or at least says nothing. 

Other references to history appear elsewhere in the volume. "While 
descanting on "Politics" Mr. H. L. Mencken takes occasion to condemn 
American historians because they are "bedazzled by the economic inter- 
pretation of history" (page 28) ; and, being a persistent faultfinder, he 
subsequently condemns them because they have failed to follow up the 
"valuable suggestions" made in the preface of Beard's Economic inter- 
pretation of the constitution for a study of political origins (page 532). 
Most American historians, he finds, "are simply unintelligent school- 
teachers." Mr. J. E. Spingarn, on the other hand, in comparing the 
products of university scholarship in various fields, rates the "histori- 
cal manual or text-book" highest and the dissertation in literature low- 
est in the scale. He stresses, however, the incompatibility of teaching 
responsibilities and the creative spirit requisite for scholarly achieve- 
ment and expresses the opinion that the chief monuments of American 
scholarship have seldom if ever come from men whose whole lives have 
been spent in an academic atmosphere (pages 94-96). But on this latter 
point Mr. R. H. Lowrie, in discussing ' ' Science, ' ' observes, very wisely 
as it seems to the reviewer: "We must likewise remember that different 
individuals react differently to the necessity for teaching. Some of the 
most noted investigators — Rowland, for instance — find a moderate 
amount of lecturing positively stimulating" (page 158). Thus it ap- 
pears that the reader remains at liberty to believe as he pleases con- 
cerning the status of historical scholarship in the United States to-day. 

The chapters by Mr. R. M. Lovett on "Education" and by Mr. Clar- 
ence Britten on "School and college life" betray some of the same de- 
fects of information and temper as does Van Loon 's essay. Through an 
inversion of emphasis, college education is discussed by these writers to 
the virtual exclusion of the elementary and high schools, where, of course, 
the major problem of American education is to be found. Mr. H. L. 
Mencken dismisses the complex subject of "Politics" almost as cavalierly 
as do these authors, for he finds the vital defect in our political system 
in the residential qualification which is imposed by law or custom upon 
candidates for office. Mr. W. H. Hamilton on "Economic opinion" 
and Mr. George Soule on "Radicalism" offer discussions of a distinctly 
higher order of merit. 

It is probable that the future historian of American life will find this 
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volume valuable not as a criticism of present-day civilization but as an 
aid to understanding a certain type of intellectual activity and outlook 
which is well represented in the persons of the authors. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger 

History of the United States. By Charles E. Beard and Mary R. Beard. 
(New York : The Macmillan company, 1921. vii, 663 p.) 

The most novel feature of this high school textbook is that it takes for 
granted that the students who use it have been taught efficiently in the 
seventh and eighth grades certain things about the history of their 
country. The authors therefore relieve their pages of any detailed 
rehearsal of the period of exploration. They also feel free to assume 
enough maturity in high school students to justify a topical rather than 
a chronological treatment. They have dealt with movements, have 
sketched large backgrounds, have traced causes, and have discussed the 
interrelation of social and economic forces and politics. All this has 
been directed to the large purpose of helping the student to understand 
America to-day in all its national characteristics and as part of world 
civilization as well. 

The authors reach the struggle for independence after a discussion, 
which covers seventy-five pages, of early migration as a transfer of 
peoples and cultures, and of the development of industries, institutions, 
and colonial nationalism. "Conflict and independence" is given sixty 
pages; "The west and Jacksonian democracy," eighty- three pages; "Sec- 
tional conflict and reconstruction, ' ' eighty-four pages ; ' ' National growth 
and world politics," one hundred and twenty-eight pages; and "Pro- 
gressive democracy and the world war, ' ' one hundred and twenty pages. 
Questions, research topics, maps, illustrations, excellent bibliographies, 
and a topical syllabus should help teacher and pupil alike to realize the 
purpose of the book, which is the development of a thoughtful, informed 
citizenship. 

The literary style is exceptionally clear and crisp and the whole ap- 
proach to the familiar topics and chapters under the larger divisions 
named above is thought-producing. As a textbook or a handbook for the 
average citizen it ranks with the very best. 

History of the Son Francisco committee of vigilance of 1851. By Mary 

Floyd "Williams. [University of California, Publications in history, 

volume 12] (Berkeley: University of California press, 1921. 543 

p. $5.00) 

This book has a fourfold purpose : to serve as a background for the 

Papers of the San Francisco committee of vigilance of 1851 which the 

Academy of Pacific coast history recently brought out as volume 4 of 

its publications, edited by Mary Floyd Williams; to portray the condi- 



